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to pick up a few guineas at whisk; he despises me too much to talk to me about business, unless when some new-born freak breaks out of him involuntarily. But the only judgment I can form of him is, that he will get as much power and as much money as soon as he can, and upon any terms.
We have a prospect of the Claude Lorraine kind before us, while Sir Eobert's has all the horrors of Salvator Rosa. If the Prince would play the Rising Sun, he would gild it finely, if not, he will be under a cloud, which he will never be able hereafter to shine through. Instil this into the Woman* ,
Bath, November 28,1787. SlE,
I HAVE received yours of the 23rd safe and in due time, which I shall answer by the first safe opportunity.
Pray what do those Peers, who are neither paid for voting nor mourning, intend to do, with regard to this silly Order of Council for putting coaches and servants in mourning? It seems to me indecent to comply with it, after one has observed the Order of Council of 1728, in cases where one should otherwise have shown the highest regard. Lord Winchelsea, for instance, in obedience to that Order, did not put his liveries nor coaches in mourning for his wife nor his
* Lady Archibald Hamilton, supposed to be the Prince of Walea's mistress. She had filled the whole of his little Court with her kindred. According to Horace Walpole, whenever Sir William Stanhope met anybody at Oarlton House whom he did not know, he always said, "Your humble servant, Mr. or Mrs. Hamilton 1" (Letter to Sir H. Mann, January 7,1742.)